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As a rule the Senate does not decide the fate of the
ministries, and hence cannot control their policy. The
result is that without sinking to the helplessness of the
English House of Lords,, it has become a body of sec-
ondary importance.1 At one time it stood very low
in public esteem, on account of its origin; for it was
created by the Reactionaries in the National Assembly,
and was regarded as a monarchical institution; and even
after the greater part of its seats were occupied by Re-
publicans, it was suspected of being only half-heartedly
in favor of the republican form of government. Its
condemnation of Boulanger increased its popularity by
making it appear a real bulwark of the Republic against
the would-be dictator; but the prejudice against it has
by no means disappeared, and the extreme Radicals have
never ceased to demand its abolition, although conser-
vative feeling in France will doubtless remain strong
enough to prevent such a step. How great the in-
fluence of the Senate will be in the future is not easy
to foretell. Some people are of opinion that when the
life members are gone, many of whom have been dis-
tinguished in letters, in science, or in war, it will lose
a good deal of the prestige that it retains to-day.2 But,
on the other hand, men of mark are still elected, and
now that the Senate is not afraid of being thought
lukewarm or hostile to the Republic, and does not feel

1 In his Essays on Government (chap, i.) the writer has tried to prove
that this must necessarily be the condition of one of two chambers wher-
ever the cabinet is responsible to the other ; and that the cabinet cannot
iu the long run be responsible to both.

fl About half of them have already died. Dupriez, voL ii. p, 374^
note.